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On  24th  April  1567  Robert  Lekprevik,  the  Edinburgh  printer, 
completed  work  on  a book  which  must  have  been  as  strange  to 
its  compositor  as  it  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  This  was  the  translation  into  Gaelic  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Order 1 by  John  Carswell,  superintendent  of  Argyll 
and  bishop  of  the  Isles.1 2  In  the  “ lawful  apology  ” which  he 
appended  to  his  work,  Bishop  Carswell  referred  to  the  printer’s 
complete  lack  of  familiarity  with  Gaelic,  which  he  thought 
should  be  taken  into  account  if  anyone  should  notice  its  ortho- 
graphical defects,  and  he  forestalled  criticism  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  best  form  of  diction.3  Neither  defence  was 
necessary,  for  the  book  is  a testimony  to  the  painstaking 
accuracy  of  Lekprevik  and  to  the  literary  expertise  of  Carswell 
himself.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  either 
Scottish  Gaelic  or  Irish,  and  it  is  therefore  an  important  literary 
landmark;  but  it  was  also  the  first  attempt  to  provide  a working 
basis  for  the  presentation  of  reformed  principles  in  the  Gaelic- 
speaking areas  of  the  north  and  west,  and  particularly  in  Argyll- 
shire where  Carswell  had  held  the  parsonage  of  Kilmartin  since 
1553. 4 

That  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or 
Foirm  na  n-Urrnuidheadh,  (“  The  Form  of  Prayers  ”),  as 
Carswell  called  it,  should  have  come  from  the  heart  of  Gaelic 
Argyllshire  suggests — though  it  does  not  necessarily  prove — 
that  the  reformed  faith  had  considerable  vitality  in  that  area, 
compared  with  some  other  parts  of  Gaeldom.  Indeed,  the  High- 
lands as  a whole  were  remarkably  slow  in  assimilating  reformed 
ideals,  and  an  examination  of  the  factors  which  permitted  the 
rise  of  protestantism  elsewhere  in  Scotland  helps  to  explain  why 
this  should  be  so.  In  its  initial  stages,  the  Reformation  movement 
of  the  1520s  was  primarily  an  east-coast  phenomenon,  sustained 
by  close  trading  links  with  Scandinavia  and  the  Low  Countries 

1 The  Works  of  John  Knox,  ed.  D.  Laing,  6 vols.  (Wodrow  Society 

Edinburgh,  1846-48),  vi,  293-380. 

2 Foirm  na  n-Urrnuidheadh,  ed.  R.  L.  Thomson  (Scottish  Gaelic  Texts 

Society,  Edinburgh,  1970). 

5 Ibid.,  8,  177;  112. 

4 Argyll  Transcripts,  (AT),  Scottish  History  Department,  University  of 

Glasgow,  v,  29. 
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and  by  a ready  accessibility  to  the  chief  continental  centres  of 
Protestantism  by  North  Sea  routes.  The  importance  of  trading 
links  is  underlined  by  the  support  which  the  movement  derived 
from  the  burghs  and  fishing  ports  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Parliament’s  decision  in  1525,  repeated  in  1535,  to  ban  the 
importation  of  Lutheran  literature  had,  of  course,  a special 
relevance  to  the  coastal  burghs  and  fishing  ports,  the  obvious 
centres  for  the  distribution  of  heretical  and  subversive  works; 
and  the  act  itself  was  to  be  “ publist  and  proclamit  outthrow 
this  realme  at  all  portis  and  burrowis  of  the  samin  The 
government,  plainly,  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  threat 
which  confronted  both  church  and  state,  and  its  action  in  1525 
merely  emphasised  the  strategic  importance  of  the  burghs  to  the 
development  of  Scottish  protestantism.  Contemporaries  them- 
selves were  conscious  of  the  influences  at  work.  John  Knox 
largely  attributed  the  spread  of  protestantism  in  the  1530s  to 
the  activities  of  “ merchantis  and  marinaris,  who,  frequenting 
other  cuntreis,  heard  the  trew  doctrin  affirmed  and  the  vanitie 
of  the  Papisticall  religioun  openlye  rebucked:  amongis  whome 
war  Dundy  and  Leyth  principalles  ”.8  By  the  1550s,  all  the 
evidence  suggests  that  the  foundations  had  been  laid  in  many 
lowland  burghs  for  the  emergence  of  reformed  congregations. 
If  Dundee  was  the  first  town  openly  to  embrace  the  reformed 
faith,  its  example  was  followed  without  delay  by  other  burghs. 
By  September  1559,  Knox  was  able  to  report  that  reformed 
congregations  were  in  operation  with  an  established  ministry  in 
St  Andrews,  Dundee,  Perth,  Brechin,  Montrose,  Stirling,  Ayr 
and  even  in  Edinburgh,  where  “ Christ  Jesus  is  preached  . . . 
and  his  blessed  sacraments  rightlie  ministred  ”.5 * 7  Admittedly, 
Knox  cites  a mere  handful  of  burghs  and  this,  at  first  sight, 
might  not  appear  particularly  impressive,  especially  when  even 
the  fickle  allegiance  of  Edinburgh  could  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
Yet,  not  only  can  they  be  accounted  among  the  foremost  burghs 
of  the  realm,  they  also  exercised  an  influence  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  their  size  and  they  provided  the  reforming  move- 
ment with  a spearhead  for  further  penetration  into  the  surround- 
ing countryside.  In  the  hinterland  of  many  burghs,  pockets  of 
protestantism  emerged:  in  certain  localities  a number  of  lairds 
— men  like  Erskine  of  Dun  and  the  “ gentilmen  of  the  Mernse  ”, 
and  others  like  Pittarrow,  Brunstone,  Longniddry,  Ormiston  and 
Calder — exhibited  a steadfast  commitment  to  the  godly  cause, 
and  they  provided  the  movement  with  an  additional  impetus  and 
source  of  strength.' 

5 Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  (APS),  ed.  T.  Thomson,  12  vols. 

(London,  1844-75),  ii,  295  c.  4,  342  c.  2. 

8 Knox,  Works,  i,  61. 

7 Ibid.,  vi,  78. 

* Ibid.,  i,  136-142,  215,  237,  249,  250,  251,  273. 
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In  the  west  of  Scotland,  a similar  pattern,  if  less  developed, 
can  also  be  detected.  One  of  the  main  west  coast  burghs  in 
which  incipient  protestantism  took  root  was  Ayr,  itself  a seaport 
trading  with  England  and  overseas.  Evidence  of  iconoclasm  at 
Ayr  can  be  traced  back  to  the  1530s,9  and  the  missionary 
activities  of  George  Wishart  who  preached  there  in  1545  can 
only  have  contributed  to  this  mood  of  criticism  and  discontent. 
Eleven  years  later,  John  Knox  himself  “ taught  in  . . . the  toune 
of  Air”,11  as  did  John  Willock  in  1559.12  Not  only  so,  in  the 
burgh  accounts  of  1557-58,  Ayr  town  council  agreed  to  pay  the 
minister’s  “ chalmer  male  ” or  room  rent,  and  in  1559,  “ ane 
precheour  ” for  the  burgh  was  recruited  from  Edinburgh.1" 
Indeed,  by  May  of  that  year,  the  authorities  there  had  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  the  chaplains,  and  in  November  they 
appointed  John  Or  as  schoolmaster  and  assistant  minister14  to 
Christopher  Goodman,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Geneva.15 
By  appointing  a protestant  minister  at  so  relatively  early  a date, 
Ayr  may  have  anticipated  many  other  west  coast  towns.  Yet  it 
is  significant  that  in  neighbouring  Dalmellington,  Leonard  Clark 
was  already  serving  as  minister  in  1559. 16  In  the  surrounding 
countryside,  it  was  the  gentlemen  of  the  west — lairds  like  John 
Lockhart  of  Barr,  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinzeancleuch,  Hugh 
Wallace  of  Carnell,  Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and 
James  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth — who  fostered  the  spread  of  reform- 
ing ideas,  thereby  creating  a more  effective  basis  of  support  in 
rural  society  for  the  developing  politico-religious  movement.17 

Such  a picture,  however,  is  applicable  not  to  the  Highlands 
but  only  to  certain  localities  in  Lowland  Scotland.  In  the  country 
as  a whole,  the  protestant  movement  developed  piecemeal,  and 
was  largely  contained  within  certain  clearly  defined  geographical 
areas.  The  greatest  fervency,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Lothians,  Fife,  Angus  and  the  Mearns,  and  Kyle.18  The  High- 
lands and  the  Borders,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  less  susceptible 
to  reforming  influences.  Although  Carswell  would  have  been 
familiar  with  the  state  of  protestantism  in  the  Lowlands,  the 

9 Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thomson,  8 vols. 

(Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh,  1842-49),  i,  104;  St  Andrews  Formulare, 
ed.  G.  Donaldson,  2 vols.  (Stair  Society,  Edinburgh,  1944),  ii,  59-60;  cf. 
Ayr  Burgh  Accounts,  1534-1624,  ed.  G.  S.  Pryde,  (Scottish  History 
Society,  Edinburgh,  1937),  97. 

10  Knox,  Works,  i,  127. 

11  Ibid.,  250. 

12  Ayr  Burgh  Accounts,  30. 

13  Ibid.,  128,  130. 

14  SR<L  B6/12/3.  Ayr  Burgh  Court  Book,  22nd  May,  6th  Nov.,  20th  Nov., 

15  Knox,  Works,  vi,  101;  Ayr  Burgh  Accounts,  30-31. 

19  SRO,  B6/12/3.  Ayr  Burgh  Court  Book,  29th  Nov.  1559. 

37  Knox,  Works,  i,  250,  257. 

19  Wodrow  Society  Miscellany,  ed.  D.  Laing,  (Edinburgh,  1844),  i,  54. 
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conditions  which  he  faced  in  Argyll  were  markedly  different. 
In  contrast  to  the  south,  the  Gaelic  seaboard  had  few  developed 
trading  connections.  Nor  did  it  possess  the  organised  town  life 
which  undeniably  facilitated  the  spread  of  protestantism.  And 
even  if  the  reformers  had  wished  to  work  their  way  into  the  west 
by  mainland  routes,  they  would  have  found  their  path  barred  by 
mountain  ranges.  Their  sense  of  frustration  would  also  have 
been  increased  by  the  linguistic  barrier  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  misunderstanding  between  Highlander  and 
Lowlander. 

The  spread  of  protestantism  was,  however,  helped  or 
hindered,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  yet  another  factor  — the 
attitude  of  the  nobility.  In  the  years  preceding  1560,  the 
protestant  reformers  may  be  considered  a minority  pressure 
group;  and  to  gain  the  ascendancy  they  required  the  support  of 
at  least  a section  of  the  nobility.  The  political  backing  which  a 
number  of  nobles  gave  to  the  religious  movement  is  of  particular 
importance  in  the  isolated  Gaelic  west  where  clan  chiefs  held 
land  and  distributed  it  on  what  was  still  — in  a strict  legal  sense 
at  least  — an  essentially  feudal  basis  modified  by  a strong  kin 
element.  The  comparatively  late,  and  markedly  reluctant, 
acceptance  of  protestantism  in  the  west  Highland  area  north  of 
Argyllshire  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  resistance  of  local 
chiefs  who  saw  the  new  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the  external 
threat  to  their  accustomed  way  of  life. 

In  Argyllshire,  the  homeland  of  clan  Campbell,  the  key 
figure  was  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Argyll,  who  took  up  the  astute, 
aggrandising  policies  of  his  predecessors  with  equal,  if  not  even 
greater,  enthusiasm.  As  early  as  1556,  his  father,  the  4th  earl, 
had  invited  Knox  to  preach  at  Castle  Campbell,  near  Dollar,19 
and  by  1558,  he  had  installed  John  Douglas,  a renegade 
Carmelite  friar,  as  his  domestic  chaplain.20  Earlier,  in  1557, 
father  and  son  alike  had  publicly  committed  themselves  to  the 
reformed  cause  by  subscribing  the  First  Band  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.21  As  a contribution  towards  the  survival  of 
protestantism,  the  4th  earl  in  his  testament  exhorted  his  son 
to  “ study  to  set  fordwarte  the  publict  and  trew  preaching  of 
the  Evangell  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  suppress  all  superstitioun 
and  idolatrie  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  ”.22  Nor  was  he  to  be 
altogether  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  Although  radical 
reformers  complained  of  the  5th  earl’s  ambivalent  attitude  to 
outright  protestant  defiance  of  the  higher  powers,22  his  real 
allegiance  was  soon  demonstrated  by  his  reluctance  to  return 


19  Knox,  Works,  i,  253. 

20  Ibid.,  256,  276. 

31  Ibid.,  273 -4. 

22  Ibid.,  290. 

23  Ibid.,  337,  342-3. 
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to  the  Queen  Regent’s  party  on  grounds  of  conscience/' 
Instead,  in  1559,  he  chose  to  confer  with  the  brethren  at  St 
Andrews  “ for  Reformatioun  to  be  maid  thair  ”;25  and  with  the 
ascendancy  of  the  reformers  after  1560,  he  was  active  in  destroy- 
ing “ places  and  monumentis  of  ydolatrie  ” in  the  west.26  During 
Mary’s  personal  rule,  Argyll  sought  to  combine  his  protestant 
enthusiasm  with  his  earlier  deference  to  civil  government.2' 
Nevertheless,  his  continuing  support  of  protestantism  created  a 
framework,  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  Highlands,  within  which 
Carswell  could  further  the  work  of  the  reformed  ministry. 
Beyond  the  earl’s  immediate  sphere  of  influence,  however,  the 
ecclesiastical  situation  in  Argyll  during  Carswell’s  lifetime  is 
harder  to  assess  than  it  is  for  many  other  areas  of  Scotland. 
The  main  sources  for  studying  the  reformed  ministry  in  Scotland 
— the  Accounts  of  the  Collectors  of  Thirds,  and  the  Register 
of  Assignations  and  Modifications  of  Stipends28  — do  not  extend 
to  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  in  their  absence  reliance  has  to  be 
placed  on  other  relevant,  though  not  primarily  ecclesiastical, 
sources  which  have  survived.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Argyll  charters  provide  a continuous  body  of  information 
which  sheds  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  local  situation.  Even 
the  names  of  those  who  witnessed  charters,  and  of  the  notaries 
public  and  scribes  who  drew  them  up,  are  of  primary  importance. 

Approximately  twenty  of  these  notaries  appear  on  record  in 
the  Argyll  muniments  in  the  thirty  years  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  many  of  them,  it  may  be  assumed  were  also  in  orders. 
Some,  like  Archibald  Ramsay,  Alexander  Dougall,  and  William 
Hegait,28  though  not  readily  identifiable  as  holding  any  ecclesi- 
astical office,  may  nevertheless  have  been  clerics.  A dozen  or 
so  are  known  to  have  held  benefices  within  the  diocese,  or  are 
mentioned  as  priests,  or  yet  again,  as  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Lismore.  Mr  Neil  Campbell,  for  example,  who  comes 
on  record  as  vicar  of  Kilmartin  in  1528,  dean  of  Lochawe  in 
1533  (an  office  which  he  held  conjointly  with  the  vicarage  of 
Kilmartin),  parson  of  Kilmartin  in  1545,  and  parson  of  Kilmolew 
in  1552,  was  acting  as  a notary  from  at  least  1533. 30  Equally,  Mr 
Gilbert  Macolchallum,  latterly  parson  of  Craignish,  was  vicar  of 
Lochgoilhead  and  notary  public  in  1529, 31  and  Mr  Cornelius 
Omey,  another  active  notary,  held  the  offices  of  parson  of 
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Kilberry  and  dean  of  Kintyre  simultaneously  during  a lengthy 
ecclesiastical  career  extending  probably  from  before  1550  to 
around  1577.32  All  this  demonstrates  that  before  1560,  there  was 
in  Argyll  a conspicuous  group  of  literate  clergy.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  names  of  another  thirty-five  clerics,  many  of  whom 
held  benefices,  are  attested  in  the  Argyll  charters  for  this  period. 
Such  evidence  as  this  helps  to  provide  something  like  a picture 
of  the  parochial  structure  in  the  pre-Reformation  diocese  of 
Argyll.  Among  the  benefices  on  record  are  those  of  Lochawe, 
Innishail,  Luing,  Kilmoluag,  Kilmolew,  Killean,  Lochgoilhead, 
Kilmodan,  Craignish,  Kilmore,  Kilmorich,  Muckairn,  Melfort, 
Kilberry,  Kilmartin,  Kilcolmkill,  and  Strachur.33  There  is  also 
mention  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Kilmun,  with  its  provost  and 
chaplains.34  Although  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  how  far, 
if  at  all,  the  holders  of  these  benefices  attended  to  their  primary 
concern,  the  cure  of  souls,  appointments  to  benefices  continued 
to  be  made,  and  were  seldom  allowed  to  lapse.  Even  in  the 
decade  after  1560,  there  is  remarkably  little  evidence  of  any 
dislocation.  Mr  Cornelius  Omey’s  record  of  long  service  is 
rivalled,  if  not  actually  exceeded,  by  that  of  Mr  Gilbert 
Macolchallum,  for  example,  who  was  vicar  of  Lochgoilhead 
from  about  1529  to  1544,  and  parson  of  Craignish  from  1544 
to  1571. 35  These  men,  like  numerous  others,  survived  the 
Reformation  crisis  unscathed;  and  only  in  1573  was  a religious 
test  imposed  on  the  holders  of  benefices.30  Carswell  himself 
possessed  the  parsonage  of  Kilmartin  from  1553  until  his  death, 
sometime  before  20th  August  1572, 37  while  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor as  parson  of  Kilmartin,  Mr  Patrick  Graham,  held  the 
parsonage  of  Kilmore,  again  from  1553  to  1576.38 

One  factor  which  contributed  to  the  regularity  of  appoint- 
ments to  parishes  in  Argyll  was  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
subject  to  secular  control.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  Carswell’s 
day  the  church  in  Argyll  was  dominated  by  the  earls  of  Argyll 
and  other  land-owners  whose  property  rights  included  presen- 
tation to  benefices.  Inevitably,  the  right  of  presentation  gave  rise 
to  disputes  between  different  parties,  even  within  clan  Campbell 
itself,  and  the  earl  was  careful  to  safeguard  his  own  interests. 
One  such  dispute,  between  Archibald,  master  of  Argyll,  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  about  presentation  to  benefices  in 
Lorn  occurred  in  1553,  when  it  was  resolved  that  Campbell  of 
Glenorchy  should  present  to  the  chancellory  and  chantry  of 


32  Ibid.,  iv,  217,  218;  v,  i;  vii,  20. 

33  Ibid.,  iv,  22,  44,  128,  129,  152,  153,  217;  v,  11, 

34  Ibid.,  iii,  85;  iv,  44;  v,  81,  165. 

35  Ibid.,  iv,  44,  153. 

36  APS,  iii,  72  c.3. 

37  AT,  vi,  193B. 

38  Ibid.,  v,  20;  vii,  2. 
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Lismore,  and  the  earl  and  master,  to  the  deanery  and  treasurer- 
ship  of  Lismore,  as  well  as  to  the  parsonage  of  Kilmore.39  The 
uncertainty  of  the  situation  at  Kilmore  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fairly  rapid  succession  to  the  parsonage  of  three  individuals  — 
Alexander  MacAlister,  Mr  Neil  MacArthur,  and  Neil 
MacTavish.40  When  the  earl’s  presentee,  Mr  Patrick  Graham, 
was  appointed  after  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  he  remained 
in  office  until  1576.41  The  influence  exerted  by  successive  earls  is 
also  manifest  in  Carswell’s  own  parish  of  Kilmartin.  After  his 
death,  his  brother,  Donald,  formally  resigned  the  parsonage  into 
the  5th  earl’s  hands,  “ promising  to  deliver  to  the  earl  all  writs 
which  he  had  containing  the  said  parsonage  ”42  — • a point  which 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  earl’s  continuing  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  post-Reformation  period. 

Presentation  by  the  earl  and  other  lay  patrons  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  poorly  qualified  candidates  were  appointed 
to  benefices.  There  were  certainly  cases  of  nepotism  — Iain 
Campbell,  for  example,  who  was  provost  of  Kilmun  from  at  least 
1559  to  1573,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  4th  earl43  — but  the 
average  cleric  would  seem  to  have  been  no  worse,  and  possibly  no 
better,  than  his  counterpart  elsewhere  in  pre-Reformation  Scot- 
land. The  title,  “ Master  ”,  signifying  a graduate  in  Arts,  which 
was  given  to  a number  of  priests  (twenty  out  of  the  forty  or  so 
identifiable  clergy  in  Argyll  for  the  period  1530-60)  indicates  that 
they  had  received  what  was  the  normal  university  training  for 
aspiring  clerics.  A number  of  these  can  be  positively  identified  as 
graduates  of  St  Andrews,  while  a few  others  can  be  traced  with 
less  certainty.  Among  the  latter  are  Mr  Patrick  Graham, 
Angusiensis,  who  studied  at  St  Leonard’s,  and  who  obtained  his 
M.A.  in  1543, 44  Mr  Robert  Lamont,  Angusiensis,  a fellow  student 
at  St  Leonard’s,  who  graduated  M.A.  in  1542,  and  who  probably 
appears  as  parson  of  Kilmodan  in  1556,  and  as  provost  of  Kilmun 
in  1557;45  and  Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  at  St  Salvator’s,  who 
received  his  M.A.  in  1534,  and  who  may  be  on  record  as  arch- 
deacon of  Lismore  in  1556  and  1557. 49  The  former  include  Mr 
John  Campbell,  nationis  Britanniae,  who  matriculated  at  St 
Salvator’s  in  1533,  and  who  was  one  of  Carswell’s  predecessors  in 
the  parsonage  of  Kilmartin;47  and  Mr  Cornelius  Omey,  later 
parson  of  Kilberry  and  dean  of  Kintyre,  who  attained  the  B.A. 
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standard  at  St  Leonard’s  in  1528. <s  Omey  came  from  a landed 
family  domiciled  in  the  Keil  area  of  Kintyre,  although  their 
original  connections  were  with  Co.  Westmeath  in  Ireland.49  In  late 
Kilbrandon  tradition,  the  Omeys  were  thought  to  have  come  “ to 
teach  and  practise  weaving  ”,50  but  their  more  specifically  clerical 
interests  are  all  too  apparent.  Another  member  of  the  family, 
Patrick  Omey,  is  mentioned  as  priest  of  Killean  in  1557,”  and, 
indeed,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Omeys  are  found 
holding  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Argyll  and  Perthshire.”  The  career 
of  Cornelius  Omey  illustrates  well  how  members  of  Gaelic  families 
became  integrated  into  the  structure  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Scottish  church,  and  equally,  how  they  received  their  formal 
university  education  in  the  Lowlands. 

Carswell’s  own  education  conformed  to  this  pattern.  It  is  with 
his  matriculation  at  St  Salvator’s  College,  St  Andrews,  in  1540, 
that  he  first  appears  on  record,53  an  indication  that  he  probably 
meant  to  follow  an  ecclesiastical  career.  Thereafter,  he  attained 
the  B.A.  standard  in  1542,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1544.54  Indeed, 
the  College  rolls  contain  the  earliest  evidence  about  his  origins, 
where  he  is  described  as  nationis  Britanniae  and  pauper.™  All  this 
suggests  that  he  came  from  the  west  of  Scotland  and  that  his 
family  was  not  particularly  well-to-do,  a point  which  contrasts 
with  Cornelius  Omey,  described  as  dives,™  and  descended  from  a 
land-owning  family.  Although  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  born  at 
Kilmartin  in  Argyll,  which  is  only  a short  distance  from 
Carnassery  Castle  where  his  family  were  said  to  have  been 
Constables  or  Captains  under  the  house  of  Agyll,57  no  evidence 
has  yet  been  brought  forward  to  substantiate  either  claim.  The 
close  connection  of  his  family  with  the  earls  of  Argyll  and  their 
tenure  of  Carnassery  Castle  at  this  point  are  highly  suspect.  The 
status  accorded  to  Carswell  in  the  St  Andrews  records  scarcely 
suggests  a castle-holding  background,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  the  names  of  any  earlier  members  of  his  family  in  the  Argyll 
charters  may  also  indicate  that  he  came  from  a family  which  was 
comparatively  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Carswells  were  not  originally  natives  of  Argyll.  The  name  itself  is 

48  Ibid.,  122;  AT,  iv,  217;  v,  1. 
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territorial,  and  in  its  distribution,  it  is  Lowland  rather  than  High- 
land.5' The  view  that  the  Carswells  came  to  Argyll  in  the  train  of 
Campbells  who  had  settled  in  Corsewall  in  Wigtownshire  is  hard 
to  resist59  — all  the  more  so  since  in  a charter  dated  at  Wigtown, 
14th  December,  1511,  Alexander  Campbell  of  Corsewall  sold  to 
Archibald,  2nd  earl  of  Argyll,  “ the  forty  shilling  lands  of  Knok- 
brek  and  the  twenty  shilling  lands  of  Arge  ” in  the  parish  of 
Kirkcolm.60  The  arrival  of  the  Carswells  in  Argyll  on  the  present 
evidence  is  probably  not  to  be  dated  much  before  the  early  six- 
teenth century.  As  for  their  tenure  of  Carnassery  Castle,  no 
member  of  the  family  is  known  to  have  been  in  possession  before 
John  Carswell  himself  obtained  the  “ 8 merklands  of  old  extent  of 
the  two  Carnasseries,  with  custody  of  the  castle  ” in  blench  ferm 
from  the  5th  earl  in  1559.61  The  earliest  reference  so  far  traced  to 
the  land-holding  interests  of  the  Carswells  occurs  only  in  1556, 
when  John  Carswell,  acting  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  Donald, 
disputed  the  ownership  of  the  lands  of  Barindryne  in  Argyll.62 

Carswell  left  St  Andrews  in  1544,  the  year  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  earl  of  Lennox.  The  claim  has  been 
advanced  by  Robert  Wodrow,  writing  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  Carswell  actively  supported  the  rebellion;63  and  this  assertion 
has  been  repeated  by  successive  historians  who  seem  scarcely  to 
have  considered  its  validity.64  Carswell,  it  is  true,  as  notary  public, 
witnessed  a charter  on  28th  July,  1545,  at  Ellencarne  near  Eigg, 
in  which  Donald,  called  “ Lord  of  the  Isles  ”,  undertook  “ to  deal 
with  Henry  VIII  as  shall  be  commanded  them  by  Matthew,  Earl 
of  Lennox,  second  person  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ”.65  Shortly 
afterwards,  on  5th  August,  1545,  Carswell,  this  time  styled 
“ notary  public  of  the  diocese  of  the  Isles  ”,  drew  up  a notarial 
certificate  witnessing  an  oath  taken  by  Donald  and  his  barons  at 
Knockfergus  in  Ireland  “ to  be  the  king’s  subjects  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  to  support  the  king  touching 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Scotland  and  all  other  affairs  ”.66 
The  inference  from  this  might  be  that  Carswell  supported  the 
policy  of  Donald  Dubh  to  restore  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles  by 
connivance  with  Lennox,  but  there  is  no  firm  evidence  that  he 
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committed  himself  to  the  Lennox  cause,  or  indeed,  followed 
him  into  England,  as  has  often  been  claimed.07  Some  have  even 
expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have  been  “ on  the  opposing 
side  to  his  feudal  chief”,68  the  earl  of  Argyll.  Yet  not  only  is 
Carswell’s  allegiance  uncertain,  but  his  links  with  the  house  of 
Argyll,  in  any  event,  appear  to  have  been  tenuous  at  this  point. 

No  further  information  has  come  to  light  about  Carswell’s 
activities  as  notary  public  in  the  Isles.  In  March  1549,  however, 
he  witnessed  a marriage  contract  in  Argyll,69  and  had  clearly 
changed  his  diocese  by  September  1550,  when  he  appears  as 
treasurer  of  Lismore,  his  first  major  ecclesiastical  appointment.70 
By  August  1553,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  parsonage  of 
Kilmartin  in  succession  to  Mr  Patrick  Graham,  who  had  been 
transferred  to  Kilmore,  having  held  the  Kilmartin  benefice  for 
only  a matter  of  months.71  The  significance  of  the  benefice  of 
Kilmartin  may  be  suggested  by  the  frequency  with  which 
Carswell’s  predecessors  appear  as  witnesses  to  Argyll  charters, 
compared  with  the  other  parsons  of  the  diocese.72  Perhaps  the 
strategic  position  of  the  parish  beside  the  Campbell  keep  of 
Carnassery,  which,  situated  on  a rocky  eminence  overlooking 
the  glen,  commanded  one  of  the  main  routes  through  Mid- 
Argyll,  helps  explain  its  distinction.  At  any  rate,  Carswell’s 
appointment  there  rather  than  to  Kilmore  can  hardly  have  been 
fortuitous.  During  those  critical  years  which  led  up  to  the 
Reformation,  Carswell  appears  to  have  lent  his  support  to  the 
ecclesiastical  policies  of  his  patrons,  the  earls  of  Argyll. 
Precisely  when  he  conformed  is  not  clear,  but  the  first  significant 
grant  of  land,  including  the  custody  of  Carnassery  Castle,  which 
he  received  from  the  5th  earl  in  February  1559, 73  might  well  be 
interpreted  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  reformed  position, 
and  perhaps  as  a guarantee  of  his  further  support.  By  March 
1560,  he  had  obtained  three  more  heritable  grants  of  land.  '1  The 
most  important  of  these  included  the  custody  of  Craignish 
Castle  and  the  “ produce  of  the  whole  barony  of  Craignish  ”,'5 
The  peninsula  of  Craignish  lies  immediately  west  of  Carnassery, 
and,  all  in  all,  Carswell’s  influence  extended  over  a fairly  wide 
area  of  mid-  and  west-Argyll.  No  other  parson  in  the  district 
received  a comparable  amount  of  land,  and,  indeed,  his  appoint- 
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ment  as  superintendent  of  Argyll  after  156076  could  scarcely 
have  come  as  a surprise  to  his  contemporaries.  Yet,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Reformation,  Carswell’s  position  in  Argyll  was  not  entirely 
unorthodox.  He  was  a cleric  whose  attitude  to  the  church  and 
its  benefices  was  in  some  respects  typical  of  the  time.  In  1558, 
for  example,  Sir  George  Clapperton  presented  him  to  the 
parsonage  of  Southwick  and  Kingarth  in  Bute,  where  he 
delapidated  the  teinds,  glebe  and  kirklands  of  Kingarth.77  The 
parsonage  and  vicarage  fruits  of  both  these  benefices  had  been 
erected  into  the  chancellory  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1509, 78  and 
at  some  date  before  1572,  most  likely  in  1558,  Carswell  himself 
is  known  to  have  become  chancellor.79  Plurality  and  delapida- 
tion  of  benefices  are  clearly  attested  in  Argyll  before  and  after 
1560, 80  and  Carswell  himself  abandoned  neither  practice.  Indeed 
he  succeeded  in  holding  his  pre-Reformation  benefices  until  his 
death  in  1572.81  He  seems  also  to  have  continued  his  notarial 
interests,  although  the  comparatively  few  instances  of  his 
signature  in  Argyll  charters  after  156082  might  suggest  that  his 
activities  lay  in  other  areas. 

Carswell  acquired  more  land  in  the  period  after  1560.  Three 
further  heritable  grants  by  the  earl  are  on  record  between  1562 
and  1564s3  and  two  other  grants  in  the  Cowal  and  Lochgoilhead 
areas  appear  to  have  been  made  before  1571. 84  The  previous 
holders  of  the  Lochgoilhead  lands  evidently  resented  their 
transfer  to  Carswell,  and  he  had  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
earl  himself  in  order  to  remove  “ thameselffis,  with  the  perti- 
nentis,  thair  servandis  and  gudis  fra  all  and  haill  the  landis  of 
Laggan  and  suffer  me  and  my  servandis  entir  therto  according 
to  my  infeftment  and  saising  of  the  same  ”.85  Evidence  of 
Carswell’s  business  transactions  with  other  parties  comes  to  light 
in  an  instrument  of  reversion  of  15th  September  1560,  whereby 
he  renounced  all  claims  to  the  lands  of  Glenliever  on  their 
redemption  by  John  Campbell  of  Inverliever  for  100  pounds 
Scots.80  But  although  in  this  instance  Carswell  was  the  creditor, 
he  also  accumulated  debts  of  his  own.  On  3rd  March  1570,  both 
he  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  herself  a Campbell,  promised  to  pay 
back  to  an  Edinburgh  merchant  burgess  a sum  exceeding  1,000 
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pounds  Scots.87  This  outstanding  debt,  however,  did  not  preclude 
his  acting  as  cautioner  for  another  party  a mere  two  days 
earlier.88  Financial  considerations,  no  doubt,  were  also  uppermost 
in  Carswell’s  mind  when  he  accepted  the  gift  of  the  bishopric  of 
the  Isles  from  Mary  in  January  1565. 89  He  was  formally  presented 
to  the  bishopric,  and  the  abbacy  of  Iona,  in  March  1567. 90 

Carswell’s  political  support  for  the  earl  of  Argyll  is  a factor 
which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  in  explaining  his  earlier 
grants  and  privileges.  In  1564,  he  and  two  others,  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  and  John  Campbell  of  Inverliever, 
were  engaged  in  administering  the  earl’s  justice  to  a party  of 
the  Stewarts  of  Appin  who  had  attacked  some  of  Argyll’s 
officers.  The  number  who  were  to  be  kept  in  ward  in  Inchconnel 
Castle  had  previously  been  determined  by  Carswell  in  negotia- 
tions with  John  Stewart  of  Appin.91  In  national  affairs,  Carswell 
believed,  like  Argyll  himself,  that  commitment  to  protestantism 
need  not  preclude  political  support  for  the  Queen.  A few  days 
after  his  election  to  the  committee  of  the  Articles  in  April 
1567, 92  he  followed  Argyll  in  approving  Mary’s  marriage  to 
Bothwell,93  although  two  years  later  he  was  prepared  to  oppose 
the  Queen’s  wishes  by  voting  against  her  divorce  from  Bothwell.94 
In  July  1569,  he  was  particularly  active  in  coming  to  her  defence 
after  her  escape  from  Lochleven,95  and  in  attending  the  Con- 
vention of  Estates  held  at  Perth  to  discuss,  inter  alia,  Elizabeth’s 
relations  with  Mary  and  her  son.98  The  mood  of  the  Assembly 
which,  on  5th  July,  had  rebuked  him  “ for  accepting  the 
Bishoprik  of  the  Isles  not  making  the  Assemblie  foreseene,  and 
for  ryding  at  and  assisting  of  parliament  holden  by  the  Queen 
after  the  murther  of  the  king  ”97  had  clearly  done  nothing  to 
dampen  his  spirits.  Indeed,  the  Assembly  itself,  although  it 
censured  him,  was  still  prepared  to  appoint  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  petition  the  regent  and  nobility  at  Perth.9’ 

If  Carswell’s  political  manoeuvrings  had  thus  incurred  some 
criticism,  it  is  also  clear  that  he  laid  himself  open  to  charges  of 
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cupidity.  Rumours  that  he  was  acting  out  of  self-interest,  and 
making  the  most  of  the  teinds  and  revenues  of  his  churches, 
were  evidently  current  by  1564.  In  May  of  that  year  he  wrote 
to  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinzeancleuch,  in  an  attempt  to  dispel 
the  rumours  in  circulation:99 

“ In  your  letter  directit  unto  me,  (beluiffit  Brother  in  the 
Lord),  it  apperis  to  me  that  yer  ar  sinisterlie  informit  towardis 
me,  or  ellis  in  jugement  and  credit  sum  part  facill.  Becaus 
ye  writt  as  ane  mening  that  ye  think  the  warld  and  induellaris 
thairof  turnand  to[o]  fast;  and  in  deid  I fear  the  samin  to  be 
maist  trew  in  generall:  God  forbid  it  be  so  in  all  speciallis 
...  I commonit  with  our  brother  George  [probably  George 
Hay,  commissioner  of  Aberdeen]  at  lenthe,  and  gif  he  had 
informit  yow  as  I informit  him  and  for  my  parte  offerit 
him  occasioun,  I beleiff  he  culd  have  declarit  unto  you  my 
part,  for  latt  thame  saye  quhat  thai  list,  my  conscience  will 
nocht  lat  me  use  rigour  bot  aganis  the  stubburne.  Bot  in 
this  mater  of  Teindis,  it  is  nocht  myne  bot  the  factouris. 

This  letter  rather  suggests  that  the  traditional  Gaelic  view  of 
Carswell  as  a somewhat  harsh  and  grasping  individual100  is  not 
wholly  ill-deserved.  Nevertheless,  the  same  letter  contains 
evidence  that  Carswell,  as  superintendent  of  Argyll,  was  taking 
his  duties  with  some  seriousness.  He  excused  himself  from 
attending  the  Assembly:101 

“ becaus  I pas  presentlie  Kyntire,  and  thaireftir  to  the 
Ilis,  to  veseit  sum  kirkis  . . . and  my  brethren  the  minister 
of  Edinburgh  and  Superintendent  of  Glasgo  hes  written  unto 
me,  that  thai  will  excuse  me  at  the  Generall  Assemblie  and 
thinkis  that  my  travell  now  in  the  Ilis  may  do  mair  gude  to 
the  Kirk  nor  my  presens  at  the  Assemblie;  because  the  Ilis 
can  nocht  be  travellit  wele  throwch  in  Wynter.  ...” 

That  he  fulfilled  the  essential  requirements  of  his  office  — if  not 
always  to  the  exacting  standards  of  the  Assembly  — is  by  no 
means  inconceivable.  Considering  the  wide  bounds  of  his 
province,  and  its  remoteness  from  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  he  attended  the  Assembly  less  regularly  than 
might  have  been  wished,102  but  there  is  at  least  some  indication 
that  he  carried  out  such  routine  duties  as  visitation  and  collation 
to  benefices.  Detailed  investigation  is  prevented  by  the  frag- 
mentary nature  of  the  surviving  evidence.  One  instance  of  his 
activities,  however,  is  on  record  in  June  1572,  in  which  he 
granted  collation  to  the  vicarage  of  Kilmolew  to  Donald 
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Macvicar,  Argyll’s  presentee,  who  was  to  receive  institution 
from  the  parson  of  Lochawe.103  The  difficulties  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  overseeing  his  province  may  well  have  been  formidable, 
for  in  June  1562  the  Assembly  had  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
justice-clerk,  to  take  order  with  “ Mr  James  Mackverit  in  Boote 
for  disobedience  to  the  Superintendent  of  Argile  ”.10‘  These 
difficulties  could  only  have  been  increased  when  in  December 
1567  he  was  charged  by  the  Assembly  “ to  trie  and  take  satis- 
factioun  ” concerning  the  separation  of  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Argyll.105 

Carswell’s  problems  were  by  no  means  solved  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles.  The  removal  of  the 
bishop-elect,  Mr  Patrick  Maclean,  in  Carswell’s  favour106  should 
perhaps  be  seen  against  a background  of  strained  relations 
between  the  Campbells  and  the  Macleans.107  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  two  years  later  there  was  a further  claimant,  again 
in  the  person  of  a Maclean.  On  21st  May  1567,  two  months 
after  Carswell’s  appointment  had  been  confirmed,  “ Mr  Lachlan 
Maclean  ” appeared  before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
“ maid  fayth  that  he  nevir  obtenit  licence  of  oure  Soverane 
Ladie  to  pas  to  Rome  for  purchessing  and  impetratioun  of  the 
Bishoprik  of  the  Ilis,  nor  na  uther  benefices  pertening  to  Maistir 
Johne  Carswell  Bischope  of  the  Ilis,  nor  nevir  purchest  the  said 
bishoprik,  nor  the  abbacie  of  Ycolmkill  or  utheris  benefices,  in 
ony  tyme  bigane  ”.108  He  also  promised  never  to  “ vex  nor  molest 
the  said  Maister  Johnne  in  the  peciabill  brouking  and  posseding 
of  the  said  bishoprik  and  utheris  his  benefices,  move  nor  intent 
actioun  pley  nor  questioun  aganis  him  for  the  samyn  during  his 
lyftyme  ”.108  Although  this  charge  was  clearly  not  without 
foundation,  Maclean  was  released  from  further  prosecution.  It 
may  well  be  that  with  a disputed  succession  to  the  bishopric, 
Argyll  took  the  opportunity  of  recommending  his  own  candidate 
whose  jurisdiction  as  superintendent  already  covered  the  islands 
south  of  Skye.  The  move  may  not  have  been  wholly  distasteful 
to  an  Assembly  which  was  as  eager  to  extend  the  area  of 
protestant  influence  as  Argyll  himself  was  to  increase  his  political 
power  under  Mary. 

Carswell’s  appointment  as  bishop  of  the  Isles  bound  him  to 
provide  a pension  for  Mr  Patrick  Maclean,  and  to  pay  the 

103  SRO,  GDI  12/5/10.  Breadalbane  Papers,  (Protocol  Book  of  Gavin 

Hamilton),  fo.  5r.  21st  June  1572.  We  owe  this  reference  to  Dr  J. 

Durkan. 

104  BUK,  i,  19;  Calderwood,  History,  ii,  192-3. 
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108  RSS,  v.  no.  1885. 
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stipends  of  ministers  planted  within  the  diocese.110  In  the  formal 
confirmation,  he  was  given  jurisdiction  in  actions  relating  to 
benefices,  churches  and  their  lands,  and  teinds,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  dispose  of  vacant  benefices.111  In  April  1567  he  exercised 
his  authority  as  commendator  of  Iona  by  proceeding  against 
Hew  MacKegane  from  Coll,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh 
tolbooth  for  not  finding  surety  to  answer  before  the  Town 
Council  “ for  allegit  intramission  with  the  mailles  of  the  kirk- 
landis  of  Coll  and  teinds  of  the  samyne  be  the  spaice  of  sax 
yeiris  last  bypast  allegit  pertenand  to  him  by  virtew  of  tak  and 
assedatioun  maid  be  him  thairof  be  the  provest  of  Ycolmekill, 
extending  yeirlie  be  the  said  space  to  sevin  scoir  bollis  of  beir, 
price  of  the  boll  or  heid  yeirlie  thretty  shillingis  ”.112  Carswell 
subsequently  obtained  MacKegane’s  release,  but  the  latter  had 
still  to  appear  before  the  sheriff  of  Argyll  or  his  deputies  the 
following  month.113  It  also  seems  likely  that  Carswell  was  active 
in  the  Outer  Isles.  In  August  1566  he  witnessed  a paternity  con- 
fession involving  Hucheon,  brieve  of  Lewis,114  and  in  February 
1567  he  gave  collation  to  parsonages  in  Harris  and  Skye.115  These, 
however,  were  fairly  routine  duties,  and  there  is  so  far  no 
explicit  evidence  besides  this  to  show  him  engaged  in  propagat- 
ing the  reformed  faith,  or  in  organising  reformed  congregations 
in  the  diocese.  The  only  other  record  of  his  activities  in  the 
Isles  indicates  that  he  granted  a feu  charter  of  some  lands 
belonging  to  the  bishopric  to  Maclean  of  Duart.116 

Carswell’s  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  reformed  church  must 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  his  Gaelic  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Order  shortly  after  his  election  to 
parliament  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  It  was  a work  of 
major  literary  and  liturgical  significance,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
undertaken  during  three  busy  years  in  Carswell’s  life  adds  to  his 
achievement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  earl  of  Argyll  actually  commissioned  Carswell 
to  carry  out  the  translation,  but  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
earl  indicates  that  at  the  very  least  his  patronage  was  an 
important  stimulus.  The  Book  of  Common  Order,  which  drew 
its  inspiration  from  Calvin’s  Geneva,  was  intended  to  regularise 
worship  in  the  protestant  areas  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  in 
December  1564,  the  General  Assembly  ordained  that  “ everie 
minister,  exhorter  and  reader  sail  have  one  of  the  Psalme 
bookes  latelie  printed  in  Edinburgh,  and  use  the  order  contained 

110  RSS,  v,  no.  1885. 

111  Ibid.,  vi,  no.  3373. 
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therein^  in  prayers,  mariage  and  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ”.117  It  was  thus  intended  as  a serviceable  directory,  or 
manual,  for  those  who  were  in  the  reformed  ministry,  but  the 
inclusion  of  certain  items  such  as  graces  indicates  that  it  did 
not  neglect  the  ordinary  person  who  might  be  expected  to  learn 
these  for  daily  use.  The  immediate  question  with  regard  to 
Carswell’s  translation  is  whether  he  envisaged  a similar  purpose 
for  the  book  in  Argyll. 

In  Argyll,  the  Reformation  caused  little  noticeable  dislocation 
in  the  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  years  immediately  following 
1560,  and  many  of  the  pre-Reformation  clergy  simply  continued 
to  hold  their  benefices  as  before.  The  Argyll  charters,  however, 
throw  little  light  on  the  activities  of  ministers  in  that  area,  but 
Carswell  himself,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  earl,  speaks  of 
“ your  ministers  ”.118  Indeed,  he  states  that  one  of  his  reasons 
for  undertaking  the  translation  was  “ to  help  my  Christian 
brethren  who  need  teaching  and  comfort,  and  who  lack  books  ”.119 
This  statement,  whether  we  take  it  to  apply  to  the  ordinary 
people,  or  the  clergy  — and  the  latter  seems  the  more  likely  — 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a literate  group  of  Gaelic-speaking 
ministers,  however  small  that  group  may  have  been.  Such 
ministers,  in  the  main,  would  have  been  drawn,  like  Carswell 
himself,  from  the  ranks  of  the  pre-Reformation  clergy,  and  they 
would  have  been  bi-lingual,  if  not  tri-lingual,  with  a Gaelic, 
Scots,  and  probably  Latin,  background.  Carswell’s  emphasis  on 
a “ lack  of  books  ” would  therefore  appear  to  be  somewhat 
exaggerated.  In  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  however,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  the  lack  is  of  specifically  Gaelic  (and  the  term  to  him 
includes  Irish  Gaelic)  books,  which  he  considers  to  be  a great 
disadvantage.120  Referring  to  the  circulation  of  Gaelic  manuscript 
histories,  he  goes  on  to  mention  particularly  the  lack  of  a Gaelic 
translation  of  the  Bible,  comparable  with  those  already  existing 
in  Latin  and  English121  — a point  which  indicates  that  he 
acknowledged  what  has  been  called  “ the  explosive  and  renovat- 
ing and  often  disintegrating  effect  of  the  Bible  ”122  in  contributing 
to  the  spread  of  the  reformed  faith.  Indeed,  he  viewed  his  own 
translation  as  nothing  more  than  the  beginning  of  a programme 
which  he  was  not  spared  to  carry  through.123  It  is  apparent  from 
this  that  while  there  were  some  reformed  ministers  in  Argyll, 

117  BUK  54 
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the  overall  situation  was  very  different  from  that  for  which  the 
original  Book  of  Common  Order  had  been  intended,  particularly 
among  the  ordinary  people.  Although  what  were  essentially 
Irish  translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  appeared  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  more  than  two  centuries  were  to  pass  before 
a vernacular  Scottish  Gaelic  translation  of  the  complete  Bible 
was  made  available.  Even  then,  the  other  great  problem  which 
Carswell,  very  significantly,  does  not  mention,  that  of  non- 
literacy among  the  ordinary  people,  had  not  been  fully  overcome. 

The  indispensability  of  ministers,  literate  in  Gaelic,  as 
organisers  of,  and  apologists  for,  the  reformed  faith  in  Argyll  is 
further  emphasised  by  the  language  of  Carswell’s  translation.  It 
is  not  the  ordinary,  everyday  language  of  the  people,  but  the 
literary  language  shared  by  the  literati  of  Ireland  and  Gaelic 
Scotland,  and  therefore  known  as  Classical  Common  Gaelic. 
This  was  originally  the  literary  language  of  the  bardic  schools, 
and  Carswell’s  allusions  to  the  language  of  the  file  (“  learned 
poet  ”)124  indicate  a close  connection  with  one  of  those  schools, 
possibly  that  of  the  MacEwans,  the  professional  bards  of  the 
Campbell  house,125  although  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  on 
leaving  St  Andrews,  Carswell  acted  as  notary  public  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Isles,  where  he  could  conceivably  have  come  into 
contact  with  members  of  the  MacMhuirich  bardic  family.  His 
mastery  of  the  language  alone  reveals  a higher  degree  of 
specialised  training  than  he  himself  would  care  to  admit, 
although  such  a training  may  have  been  more  widely  spread 
among  members  of  the  Gaelic  professional  groups  in  the  late 
mediaeval  period  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  argued  convincingly  that  “ by  the  fifteenth  century  at  least 
. . . there  was  already  a fairly  free  movement  between  profes- 
sions and  learned  orders:  clergy,  bards,  scribes,  and  medical 
men  ”,  all  of  whom  would  have  been  “ at  home  in  reading  and 
writing  Classical  Common  Gaelic  ”.12e  John  Carswell  clearly 
occupied  a prominent  place  within  this  group,  but  his  con- 
servatism in  using  Classical  Common  Gaelic,  rather  than  the 
vernacular,  as  his  medium  of  expression  may  well  have  made  it 
difficult  for  ordinary  congregations  to  understand  fully  the 
contents  of  his  book.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  differences 
between  Classical  Common  Gaelic  and  the  vernacular  were  less 
in  practice  than  has  been  supposed,  particularly  when  ministers 
read  passages  from  his  book  aloud  to  their  congregations,  though 
Carswell  may  have  expected  them  to  simplify,  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  archaisms  inherent  in  the  language  of  his  translation. 

124  Ibid.,  8,  112,  178. 
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It  is  evident  that  Carswell’s  translation  was  based  on  the  1564 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,127  although  he  claims  to 
have  had  access  to  both  the  English  and  the  Latin  texts.128  By 
this  he  must  be  referring  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Geneva 
Book,  the  Ratio  et  Forma,  and  it  is  of  some  significance  that  as 
well  as  acknowledging  the  importance  of  “ the  Christian 
brethren  who  were  at  Geneva  ”,  he  gives  his  translation  the  title 
of  the  Geneva  Book  itself,  “ The  Form  of  Prayers  ”.129  Even  so, 
the  contents  of  the  translation  indicate  a closer  connection  with 
the  Scottish  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order  than  with 
the  Geneva  Book  or  its  Latin  rendering;  the  Latin  phrases  which 
Carswell  occasionally  uses  are  not  from  the  Ratio  et  Forma.120 
The  overall  format  of  the  translation,  however,  with  a dedicatory 
epistle  to  the  earl  of  Argyll,131  an  epistle  to  the  reader,132  and 
a tail-piece  (the  “ lawful  apology  ”)133  suggests  that  Carswell 
viewed  his  translation  as  a new,  and  even  original,  contribution 
which  had  to  be  accommodated  to  the  literary  conventions  of 
the  time  — a view  which  would  allow  him  to  alter  the  text  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  where  he  thought  this  necessary. 
Numerous  alterations  do,  in  fact,  occur,  and  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  Carswell  did  not  aim  at  producing  a literal  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Order.  He  was  well  aware  that  Argyll, 
and  the  Gaelic  areas  generally,  presented  a situation  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  for  which  the  original  Book  of  Common  Order 
had  been  compiled,  in  that  the  groundwork  had  still  to  be 
prepared  even  after  the  formal  establishment  of  the  reformed 
church  in  1567.  There  were  thus  some  purely  practical  con- 
siderations which  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  translate  the  Psalms,  since, 
quite  apart  from  the  time-consuming  problem  of  fitting  them 
into  Gaelic  metre,134  they  were  meant  primarily  for  devotion 
rather  than  instruction.  In  any  event,  the  Psalm-book  was 
appended  to  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  and  did  not  neces- 
sarily form  an  integral  part  of  it.  This  emphasis  on  basic 
instruction  is  also  indicated  by  the  replacement  of  numerous 
sections  of  Calvin’s  little  Catechism,  which  Carswell  chose  to  use 
in  place  of  the  large  Catechism  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order, 
by  long  passages  apparently  of  his  own  composition.135  In  these, 
he  tries  to  communicate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
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reformed  faith,  as  well  as  to  remove  any  obvious  traces  of 
Catholicism  which  might  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

These  are  the  most  apparent  divergences  from  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Order,  but,  while  they  are  generally  consistent 
with  the  substance  of  protestant  doctrine,  a closer  examination 
reveals  that  Carswell  had  not  completely  dissociated  himself  from 
earlier  traditions,  and  may  well  have  retained  some  affection  for 
certain  aspects  of  the  old  order.  Whereas  the  doctrine  of  election 
as  enunciated  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order  explains  how  God 
“ hath  ordeyned  some,  as  vessels  of  wrathe,  to  damnation  and 
hathe  chosen  others,  as  vessels  of  his  mercie,  to  be  saved  ”,136 
Carswell  re-interprets  this  by  emphasising  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  and  stating  that  there  are  “ some  who  have  damned  and 
condemned  themselves  by  their  deeds  and  unworthy  works,  and 
others  who  believe  the  church  appropriate  unto  their  salvation 
through  his  great  loving  mercy  ”.13<  In  other  words,  the  emphasis 
at  this  point  is  on  man  rather  than  on  God.  Yet,  elsewhere  he 
faithfully  reproduces  the  Reformed  view  of  such  central  doctrines 
as  justification  by  faith,138  and  even  predestination  itself,  where 
the  elect  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  “ before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid  ”.139  Again,  although  he  condemned  the 
invocation  of  “ saints  and  female  saints  ”,140  he  nevertheless 
included  a purely  superfluous  allusion  to  “ the  saints  and  arch- 
angels ”,“l  and  he  found  it  justifiable  to  insert  a formula  with 
liturgical  responses  for  the  blessing  of  a ship,142  a practice  at 
variance  with  protestant  thinking. 

If  Carswell  was  therefore  prepared  to  countenance  ideas  of 
this  sort,  and  to  carry  over  a number  of  minor  observances,  he 
manifestly  repudiated  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Catholicism.  He 
discredited  the  “ popish  mass  without  substance  in  its  words  ”,143 
and  affirmed  the  belief  that  “ the  substance  of  the  bread  or  the 
wine  remains  unaltered  ”.144  He  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a prerequisite  for  salvation,145 
eschewed  what  he  cautiously  termed  “ inappropriate  idolatry  ”,14a 
and  condemned  “the  tyranny  of  the  pope  and  other  false 
prophets  ”,147  and  prayers  to  saints  and  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
as  well  as  the  holding  of  feast  days,  idolatrous  services,  and  “ the 
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vows  of  celibacy  unkept  ”.148  Although  Carswell,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  chose  to  omit  the  references  to  purgatory, 
limbus  patrum,  and  free-will,  which  were  singled  out  for  con- 
demnation in  the  Book  of  Common  Order ,149  he  was  plainly  no 
crypto-catholic  in  spite  of  his  innate  conservatism. 

His  caution  is  again  apparent  in  matters  of  church  government, 
where  he  displays  a marked  deference  to  the  civil  magistrate  — 
an  attitude  not  wholly  surprising  in  view  of  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  Gaelic  society  as  well  as  Argyll’s  influence  in  national 
politics  and  over  the  church  in  the  locality.  In  the  dedicatory 
epistle  to  the  earl,  Carswell  argues  from  the  example  of  the 
patriarchs  that  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  suppression 
of  false  worship  are  both  an  integral  part  of  the  prince’s  role  and 
also  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  church.  The  earl,  he  claims, 
has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  this  function,  in  acquainting  himself 
with  the  scriptures  from  his  youth,  and  in  destroying  idols.150  No 
reformer,  radical  or  otherwise,  need  take  exception  to  this;  indeed, 
such  an  attitude  can  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  both  Knox  and 
Melville.151  But  Carswell  went  much  farther.  In  his  translation  — 
or,  rather,  adaptation  — of  the  Confession  of  Faith  employed  by 
Knox’s  Genevan  congregation,  and  inserted  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Order,  he  altered  the  church’s  political  doctrine. 
Whereas  the  Genevan  Confession  of  Faith  contained  within  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  expounded  a theory  which  required  the 
church  member  to  state,  “ I acknowlage  to  belonge  to  this 
church  a politicall  Magistrate  ”,152  Carswell,  in  translating  the 
same  passage,  inverted  the  relationship  to  read:  “The  church 
ought  to  have  a lord  or  secular  noble  over  it,  called  in  Latin, 
magistratus  civilis,  and  that  magistrate  ought  to  deal  fairly  with 
all  men,  in  such  matters  as  giving  honour  and  protection  to  the 
good  and  in  punishing  the  bad;  and  the  church  ought  to  render 
obedience  and  honour  to  those  nobles  in  anything  that  does  not 
conflict  with  the  will  or  command  of  God  ”.153  Such  a standpoint, 
while  not  devoid  of  support,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with 
what  became  the  dominant  view  within  the  church  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  jurisdictions.154 

It  may  be  this  somewhat  rigid  concept  of  secular  control  over 
the  church,  or  simply  the  difficulty  of  setting  up  reformed 
congregations  in  Argyll,  that  led  Carswell  to  limit  the 
congregation’s  participation  in  church  government.  In  laying 
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down  the  procedure  for  the  election  of  a minister,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  he  retains  the  reference  to  the  candidate’s  examination 
by  a minister  and  elders,  but  it  is  scarcely  accidental  that  he  omits 
any  mention  of  the  congregation’s  role  in  advising  the  minister 
and  elders,  as  the  Book  of  Common  Order  directed,  “ who  may 
best  serve  in  that  rowme  and  office  ”.155  In  Carswell’s  adaptation, 
the  initiative  lies  entirely  with  “ the  ministers  and  learned  elders, 
whom  the  care  and  the  increase  of  the  church  concerns  ” to 
indicate  “ the  potential  minister  who  will  be  most  suitable  . . . 
and  who  is  most  likely  to  do  God’s  services  unfailingly.”156  Again, 
Carswell  recasts  the  section  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order  dealing 
with  the  enquiry  into  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  candidate 
by  the  ministers  and  elders,  with  a recommended  trial  period  of 
at  least  eight  days,157  so  that  it  reads:  “ Let  those  who  choose  him 
give  a delay  of  some  time  until  all  may  ascertain  that  he  is  of  good 
morals  ”.155  It  would  also  seem  that  Carswell  minimises  the 
function  of  the  elders.  Where  the  Book  of  Common  Order  pres- 
cribes that  “ In  assemblying  the  people,  nether  they  withoute  the 
ministers,  nor  the  ministers  withoute  them,  may  attempt  any- 
thing ”,159  Carswell  writes:  “ In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
elders  can  do  nothing  without  the  ministers  ”.180  In  the  section 
dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  he  states  that 
ministers  alone  may  settle  theological  disputes,161  whereas  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  stipulates  that  judgment  should  be 
referred  to  both  ministers  and  elders.162  Although  this  would 
appear  to  reflect  Carswell’s  concept  of  a church  controlled  from 
the  top,  his  failure  to  mention  the  kirk  session  at  any  point  almost 
certainly  indicates  the  problems  facing  the  reformed  church  in 
Argyll. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  impression  Carswell’s  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  made  on  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  far 
less  on  the  Gaelic-speaking  west  as  a whole.  Even  after  his  death, 
the  book  had  yet  to  make  its  full  impact  in  many  parts  of  his 
diocese.  On  a journey  through  Lome  and  Cowal  in  July,  1574, 
the  6th  earl  of  Argyll  found  it  still  necessary  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  “ the  prayaris,  ministratioun  of  the  sacramentis  and  forme  of 
discipline  after  the  ordour  of  Genevay  translatit  out  of  Englis  in 
the  Erische  toung  be  Maister  Jhone  Carsuale  lait  beschoppe  of 
the  Ylis  ”.163  Yet,  although  Carswell’s  book  may  not  have  met 
with  the  response  initially  envisaged,  the  fault  may  have  lain  less 
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in  the  translation  itself  than  in  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  facing  organised  religion  in  the  Gaelic  west.  Indeed,  as 
late  as  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  the  Synod  of  Argyll  was  still 
struggling  to  overcome  “ the  paucitie  of  ministers  and  sessions  in 
the  countrey  ”.16<  Only  when  this  was  done  could  Carswell’s  book 
come  into  its  own.  By  1631,  however,  the  Synod  had  succeeded  in 
publishing  a Gaelic  translation  of  Calvin’s  Catechismus  Ecclesiae 
Genevensis 105  — an  achievement  which  emphasises  the  relevance 
of  Carswell’s  pioneering  efforts  sixty  years  earlier. 
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